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TENEMENT HOUSE REFORM : ITS PRACTICAL RE- 
SULTS IN THE " BATTLE ROW " DISTRICT, NEW 
YORK. 

The present paper does not attempt to deal with the whole 
housing problem. It is simply a small contribution to a certain 
phase of that problem — the question of the erection and man- 
agement of " model " tenement houses by private corporations 
— based largely on practical observation. 

In order to accomplish the best results the writer thought it 
expedient to limit his studies in this case to a certain section of 
New York city where both bad tenements and good tenements 
existed side by side, and then to compare the leading features 
of both and show the influence which the latter were having 
upon the former. Accordingly he sought an interview with the 
president of the company which recently erected the new build- 
ings on the borders of the " Battle Row " district, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, who was kind enough to place at his disposal much of 
his own vast store of knowledge on tenement-house reform, and 
especially his experience as the head of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. Besides this valuable interview with Dr. 
Gould, I made a personal inspection of the model tenements on 
E. Sixty-fourth street, gathered much valuable information from 
their matron, Miss Geary, and then endeavored to get some idea 
of the character of the old-style tenements and the population of 
the neighboring district. 

Whatever value, therefore, this paper may have will be due 
largely to personal observation of things as they actually exist 
in a certain corner of the largest city in the United States, 
rather than to any general knowledge of the subject. And I 
trust enough actual facts have been revealed to show that the 
tenement-house-reform problem is full of hope, and that it has 
already been, and therefore can be in the future, at least par- 
tially solved on the principles and methods of Dr. Gould's semi- 
philanthropic company. 

33i 
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I. ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

The marvelous growth of cities in the United States has 
already become a commonplace fact. The once startling 
announcement that during the last hundred years the number 
of persons living in cities of over 5,000 inhabitants had increased 
from about 3 per cent, in 1790 to over 29 per cent, in 1890 no 
longer causes any unusual comment. And yet this steady move- 
ment of population from the rural districts goes on at an ever- 
increasing rate. One has but to travel through the mountainous 
farming districts of New England or the Middle States to observe 
the restlessness of the country people. Everywhere the young 
farmers of pluck and energy are seeking a new outlet for their 
abilities. The farming districts of the East are altogether too 
slow for them, and they either turn to the cities or else go west 
to where there is " more doing." And what is the result ? A 
steady decrease in the numbers and character of our rural popu- 
lation, and a steady rise in the population of our larger towns 
and cities. 

Nor is this steady increase in urban life confined to the 
United States. On the contrary, it is one of the great move- 
ments of the times, and one that is going on in European coun- 
tries, and especially in England, just as in our own land. But it 
is to the United States that I wish mainly to confine my remarks 
in the present paper, not alone because this is a field which is 
naturally the most interesting, but because it offers exceptional 
opportunities for a study of the housing problem. 

Add now to this growth in city population, caused by the 
constant influx of persons from the country, the tremendous 
increase from foreign immigration, and we see at once the chief 
cause of the overcrowding of the working classes. Such, then, is 
the origin of the tenement-house problem. 

The importance of the housing conditions in our large cities 
and its far-reaching effect on the morals and physical capacity 
of our citizens should be self-evident. And yet it is in but very 
recent years that the subject has received any serious attention 
in America. New Yorkers march up and down Fifth avenue, 
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ride in and out every day from their cosy, comfortable homes in 
the suburbs to the fashionable shopping and business quarters of 
the city, and perhaps never dream that but a few blocks away, 
down in the lower portion of Manhattan Island and up along the 
East and West Side, there is massed together a vast body of 
human beings who have no place to live in but a dark, crowded, 
filthy, and half-ventilated tenement house. If these good people 
of New York, these wealthy men and women who can afford to 
live in comfortable homes, would only visit the slums of their 
own city and see with their own eyes how many of their fellow- 
citizens are forced to live in dwellings unfit for any human habi- 
tation, they would no longer stand idly by, but would be up in 
arms in support of a reform movement which would sweep away 
forever these death-breeding, crime-breeding hovels ! 

This may sound like mere sensation, but it is a very mild 
statement of the actual conditions which prevail today in some 
of the largest and wealthiest cities of the United States. And 
besides, it takes strong language to arouse the American citizen. 
The whole history of the tenement-house problem in New York, 
from 1834 to the present time, is but the history of sporadic 
and widely separated movements in favor of reform. Thus, for 
instance, the Gilder Commission of 1894, while it did much 
good by arousing public sentiment on this subject for the time 
being, failed to accomplish any sweeping reform simply because 
public interest soon flagged again. 

But if now anyone still doubts that the proper housing of the 
poor in our large cities is one of the most vitally important 
social problems of the present day, let him do what the writer 
did a few weeks ago — take even a casual walk through part of 
what is known as the "Ghetto" district in New York. Let him 
pass along Rutgers street to Division and up Division to Suffolk 
and Rivington and Ludlow streets. I venture to predict that 
he will no longer question my assertion. It was in this quarter 
of the city that I saw the streets filled with a mob of Hebrews — 
men, women, and children. The sidewalks were jammed with 
ragged men and boys selling bread and other necessaries ; the 
streets were filled with a swarm of children who have no possible 
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place to play except among the heaps of refuse and filth that 
line the gutters. Many of the individuals were scarcely clothed 
at all, even on cold winter days ; others carried around them 
but a bundle of rags. One sees a few cheerful, smiling faces, 
but many more tired and haggard ones, and all begrimed with 
dirt. The odor, too, that fills these streets is something one 
cannot soon forget ; and when, on one or two occasions, I ven- 
tured inside a tenement house, the absence of any proper venti- 
lation made the stench arising from the filthy halls and living- 
rooms almost unendurable. Does anyone still doubt the facts ? 
Then let him remember that in this district of the tenth ward 
there was, according to the careful estimate of the Gilder Com- 
mission of 1894, an average density of population of 700 persons 
per acre I 1 

It is not within the limits of the present paper to give any 
detailed account of the tenement-house problem in New York. 
Nevertheless it may be interesting in this connection to record 
that this same Gilder Commission, in one wing of its investiga- 
tions, found a population of 255,033 persons, out of which only 
306 had access to bath-rooms in the houses in which they lived. 

Here is a population larger than that of Providence, R. I. ; Newark, N. 
J.; Minneapolis or St. Paul; Omaha, Indianapolis, or Kansas City; and only 
a shade smaller than Washington, D. C, or New Orleans ; with only 306 
persons able to take a bath in the houses in which they lived. 2 

Again, in the same department of investigation 15,726 fami- 
lies, numbering 67,897 persons, or an average of 4^ persons to 
the family, were found living in tenements of an average size of 
284.4 square feet of floor area. To obtain an idea of the con- 
traction of these quarters we have but to measure an ordinary- 
sized room, say 12X24 feet, and we find it to contain 288 
square feet in floor space. And, besides the small size of the 
apartments, it must be remembered that these were in old, filth- 
soaked buildings without any decent ventilation or plumbing 
facilities. 

1 Report of the New York Tenement-House Committee 0/1894, Table I, pp. 266, ^67. 
According to the police census of 1895, two blocks in this district contained an aver- 
age of 1,526 and 1,774 persons respectively per acre. 

2 Review 0/ Reviews, Vol. XVI, p. 695. 
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It is no wonder that under such conditions the death-rate among children 
under five years of age runs up to 254.4 per thousand, while under the most 
favorable conditions it is only 30 per thousand. This is a "slaughter of the 
innocents," compared with which the butchery of Herod, over which centu- 
ries of Christendom have shuddered, sinks into insignificance. Under the 
same conditions, too, the general death-rate rises from an average of 21.03 
for the entire city to 61.97 per thousand. The horror of this is intensified by 
the fact that adequate experiments in many of the largest cities of the world 
have proved that this murder may be prevented by properly built houses, 
with plenty of light and air, and generous bathing facilities — in all of which 
New York is criminally behind the age, so far as concerns her city wage- 
earning population. 

What can we expect in the way of character and morals from 
persons brought up under such conditions as these? What kind 
of citizens will the children make when they have been reared 
under the influences of such an environment ? What kind of 
fathers and mothers will they make to the children of the next 
generation ? What kind of a purification of politics can we 
hope for in the future from men who have been brought up in 
an atmosphere of crime and drunkenness, who have been taught 
to cheat and believe in the righteousness of the principle that 
"to the victors belong the spoils"? It is this thought of the 
hopelessness of ever trying to educate to a high standard of 
morality the boys and girls who are brought up in the atmos- 
phere of the average New York tenement of today, that impresses 
upon us the importance of this housing problem. It is the certain 
knowledge of the life of sickness and misery, of crime and 
impurity, to which the thousands and thousands of poor little 
children in the New York slums are doomed, which has led to 
the recent movements in that city for a radical reform of the 
living conditions of the poor. And it is this sad knowledge of 
similar conditions in Boston and Chicago, and other large cities, 
that should rouse all citizens to the importance and influence of 
the home life on character and morals. 

Listen to what Governor Roosevelt said in his address at the 
Tenement House Exhibition in New York in 1900: 

I have come from Albany to be here this evening because it seems to me, 
literally, that on the whole no movement is so vital to the well-being of our 
people as that into a part of which you are looking now. If we succeed in 
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upbuilding the material and, therefore, moral side of what is the foundation 
of the real life of the Greater New York, we shall have taken a longer stride 
than is possible in any other way toward a solution of the great civic problems 
with which we are confronted. 

Go and look through the charts downstairs, which show the centers of 
disease and poverty, and remember that it is there that the greatest number 
of votes are cast. We hear complaints of corruption in the city government 
of New York, but how can we expect the stream to rise so very far when the 
source is polluted ? We have got to strive for the elementary physical 
benefit of the people first. 

Every wretched tenement that a city allows to exist revenges itself on the 
city by being a hotbed of disease and pauperism. It tends steadily to lower 
the tone of our city life and of our social life. The present movement for 
better tenement houses is an effort to cut at the roots of the diseases which 
eat at the body social and the body politic, 1 

Even that far-sighted social reformer, Arnold Toynbee, 
speaking of the dwellings of the working people in 1882, said: 

The importance of the home it is impossible to exaggerate. What is 
liberty without it ? What is education in schools without it ? The greatness 
of no nation can be secure that is not based upon a pure home life. But is a 
pure life possible under present conditions for the bulk of the laboring class ? 
I answer, No. I do not deny that artisans have good dwellings in many 
towns ; but I assert that the dwellings of the great mass of people are a 

danger to our civilization People have no idea of the universality of 

the evil. 2 

So much for the moral and ethical aspects of the question. 
It remains for us to consider the importance of the housing 
problem in its economic and physical effects. 

In the first place, bad housing means a bad distribution of 
wealth, and this again means high rents for poor accommoda- 
tions and a heavy tax upon the income of the working class. 
Now, careful investigations have shown it to be a notorious fact 
that there is no better-paying property than cheap unsanitary 
tenement houses. Thus witnesses before investigating com- 
mittees in New York have cited instances of rents of 100 per 
cent, and more upon the value of the property. The Boston 

1 Charities, February 11, 1900, pp. 6, 7. 

2 Quoted by Baldwin, The Housing Problem, p. 3. See also Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould's article, "The Housing Problem in Great Cities," Municipal Affairs, March, 
1899, p. no. 
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tenement house census of 1891 showed that the average return 
to owners of 646 tenements found to be in bad sanitary condition 
was 12^ per cent, upon the assessed valuation. Seventeen 
unsanitary houses in Ward 6, at the North End, yielded 15 per 
cent. In London also it has been ascertained that in some dis- 
tricts 42 per cent, of the poor population pay from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of their earnings in rent ; 46 per cent, from one-fourth 
to one-half; while only 12 per cent, pay less than one-fifth. 1 
Yet economists tell us that 20 per cent, of the wages of the head 
of the family should be the maximum outlay for rents in the city. 

The cause of this increase in rents is obviously in the con- 
stantly increasing demand for housing accommodations. In 
other words, it is due to the overcrowding and congestion of the 
population in our large cities. And this in turn is traceable to 
three different causes, viz.: (1) natural increase, especially among 
the poor classes ; (2) immigration ; (3) encroachments of business 
upon the poorer residence sections. 

Regarding the high birth-rate among the lower classes little 
need be said, for it is a well-known fact that the natural rate of 
increase is much higher among the low strata of society than 
among the high. And this in itself would be sufficient to pro- 
duce overcrowding and high rents. 

As to immigration, it is impossible to obtain any reliable 
data, for the simple reason that we have no means of telling 
what proportion of the immigrants to the United States remain in 
the cities in which they land. However, it is interesting to note 
the figures furnished by the United States commission at Ellis 
Island, N. Y., and quoted by the Tenement House Committee 
of 1894 : 2 



Year ending June 30, 1891 
Year ending June 30, 1892 
Year ending June 30, 1893 
Year ending June 30, 1894 



Total to United 
States. 



560,319 
579,663 
439,730 
285,631 



Total Arriving at 
New York. 



405,664 
445,987 
343,422 
219,046 



Total Destined to 
New York. 



169,841 

234,3H 

153,223 

91,109 



1 Cf Baldwin, The Housing Problem, p. 4. 

2 Report of the New York Tenement- House Committee of 18Q4, p. 9. 
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It will be seen that 45.85 per cent, of all the immigrants 
landed at New York city were destined at least to the state of 
New York. But in any case the percentage of foreign-born 
citizens in the United States must be very great, the New York 
committee 1 placing the foreign-born whites of the city of New 
York as comprising 42 T 8 ¥ per cent, (not counting the nearly 
26,000 of African descent born in America) of the total popula- 
tion. 2 

The third cause of overcrowding — the encroachment of busi- 
ness upon the poorer residence sections — is well illustrated by 
what is now taking place in the North and West Ends of Boston. 
Thus, as Professor Baldwin says, "the high rents of tenement- 
house property, which severely handicap the working class, are 
seen to be the natural result of increasing demand and diminish- 
ing supply." 

But there are other important economic aspects of the hous- 
ing question which should be mentioned, viz.: (1) low productive 
efficiency of the working classes as the direct results of disease 
and bad housing ; (2) drunkenness ; (3) crime. 

First, let us consider the low productive efficiency of many 
laboring men due to disease brought on by bad housing. Good 
health certainly means good earning power, other things being 
equal, and as most workingmen lead a hand-to-mouth existence, 
any loss of earning power is naturally a serious matter. Indeed, 
few people seem to realize the loss of productive energy through 
sickness brought on by bad living environment. Sir James 
Paget, the distinguished English physician, estimates that the 
loss inflicted upon English wage-earners amounts to over fifteen 
millions of dollars annually. Yet this is a purely preventable 
loss, he adds. Some years ago, also, the London health authori- 
ties instituted inquiries in certain congested neighborhoods to 
estimate the value of labor lost in a year, not by sickness, but 
from sheer exhaustion caused by bad living conditions. The result 
of this inquiry was the knowledge that, upon the lowest estimate, 
every workman lost, on an average, about twenty days each year 

1 Report of the New York Tenement-House Committee of 18Q4, p. 10. 

2 Taken from United States census of 1890. 
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from this cause. Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of New York, bears testi- 
mony on this point when he says that 

The economic value of sanitary reform has never been fully appreciated. 
The loss to any nation by allowing unsanitary conditions to prevail is simply 
tremendous. It is likewise twofold. There is, in the first place, a great 
waste of productive power which might otherwise have been utilized ; and, 
secondly, there is the expense of maintenance of hospitals and pauper insti- 
tutions, a large number of the inmates of which are recruited through sick- 
ness caused by unhealthy living environment. 

Again, bad housing is undoubtedly one of the principal 
causes of drunkenness and crime. How can we expect any 
reform in the matter of intemperance so long as the cheerless, 
unhealthy home of many a laboring man compels him to seek the 
relaxation and companionship which are always centered about 
the saloon ? Instead of making the home the most attractive 
spot on earth, we have, in hundreds of thousands of cases in 
our large cities, permitted it to become a veritable pest hole of 
disease and crime. I say " we" have permitted this state of 
affairs to exist, because it is an absolute fact that the " upper 
half," the rich and well-to-do, are in many cases directly 
responsible for the misery of the poor. It has been clearly dem- 
onstrated, I think, that it lies in our power, if not wholly to 
remove the unhealthy and cheerless surroundings of the city 
poor, at least in large measure to improve those surroundings 
and make them more cheerful. But for the present let me 
leave this discussion of remedies and their actual effects, and 
simply mention a few facts regarding the intimate connection 
between drunkenness and bad housing. Of course, it is danger- 
ous to go too far in our search for cause and effect in conjunc- 
tion with circumstances, yet, as Dr. Gould has remarked, "the 
sequel to the massing of saloons in low neighborhoods where the 
worst housing conditions exist is more than a coincidence. " * 
Take, for example, the undisputed fact that the most crowded 
districts of New York are also the districts where liquor saloons 
are most numerous and most profitable. Thus in one place 
there are 148 saloons all located within a space 514 yards long 

1 Gould, " The Housing Problem in Great Cities," Municipal Affairs, March, 
1899, p. no. 
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by 375 yards wide! It is the same, or perhaps even worse, in 
many European cities. In Edinburgh, too, in St. Giles' ward 
there are 127 drinking places to 234 shops where food is sold. 
And we have a fair index to patronage in the fact that the rental 
of the latter amounts to only 80 per cent, of the rental of the 
former. This ward contains one-eleventh of the total popula- 
tion of the city, and it furnishes just about one-third of its 
crime. In spite of the fact that 17% per cent, of its area is 
made up of parks, the death-rate is 40 per cent, higher than for 
the whole city. Then, again, Glasgow's famous district No. 14 
contains upward of 43 public schoolhouses to 104 premises for 
food, and the rental of the former exceeds the latter. " This 
district consumes more life than it produces, " not to speak of 
the fact that it entails enormous burdens upon public and pri- 
vate charity. 1 

In the light of these few simple facts, can anyone longer 
deny the vital importance of the housing problem in our great 
cities ? Can one longer deny the fact that the main hope for a 
solution of the political, civic, and labor troubles, which are 
bound to be the great problems of the twentieth century, rests 
upon providing a pure, healthy home life, where character and 
morals are most firmly molded ? Once surround the masses 
with wholesome, uplifting conditions, where virtue will become 
easy and crime difficult, and more than half the fight which is 
being waged for a pure city government and an honest ballot 
will have been won. That such a reform in the living condi- 
tions of the working classes is not only possible, but that it has 
actually been tried and found profitable in the largest and per- 
haps the most corrupt city in America, it is the object of the 
present paper to show. 

II. THE REFORM MOVEMENT AND ITS PRACTICAL RESULTS 
IN THE " BATTLE ROW " DISTRICT, NEW YORK. 

In the first place, what is the so-called " Battle Row" dis- 
trict, and where is it located ? 

In answer to the above question it may be said that, roughly 
1 Cf. Gould, op. cit, p. no. 
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speaking, all that small district in New York city which lies 
between First avenue on the west and the East River on the 
east, and between Fifty-ninth street on the south and Sixty- 
fourth street on the north, was known in local terminology as the 
" Battle Row." The name was derived from the fact that in 
former years the population of the district was composed almost 
exclusively of Irish, who, being suddenly invaded by an army of 
Bohemian immigrants, put up a determined and sometimes 
bloody defense against the newcomers. For years, while this 
fight was going on, the district acquired a decidedly unsavory 
reputation. Many crimes were committed within its borders, 
and an open street fight between an invader and one of the old 
inhabitants was not by any means an uncommon occurrence. 
Gradually, however, the Irish gave way, until today they are out- 
numbered by both Germans and natives. But the bad reputa- 
tion which this neighborhood acquired and its significant name 
still remain. 

Such, then, was and is still the character of the district 
visited by the writer early in December, 1900; and it is to this 
district that I shall now confine my remarks. 

What, now, did I see on my recent visit ? Mostly large 
tenement houses from five to six stories high ; also some smaller 
ones of two and three stories ; and here and there, near the 
river, even a few old wooden, but very dingy and delapidated 
dwelling-houses. The streets iri the district, from Fifty-ninth to 
Sixty-fourth street, are not particularly narrow and only moder- 
ately dirty. Indeed, compared with the "Ghetto" down-town 
the whole neighborhood "might almost be called a little heaven. 
This, however, makes it none the less interesting, because, as we 
shall presently see, the man who recently erected the famous 
model tenement houses on the borders of the " Battle Row " 
district purposely chose for his experiment a part of the city 
representing the middle rather than the lowest strata of the 
working classes. But let us examine more closely the character 
of the average tenement house in the "Battle Row." 

And, first of all, what do we find the typical old-style 
tenement, which comprises perhaps three-fourths of all the 
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dweiling-houses of the district, to be like? I visited upward of 
fifteen of these, and all appeared to be much alike. They were 
not as bad as some of the down-town houses, but they were bad 
enough. All had long, dark hallways, and in all the only light 
and ventilation to which the rooms not immediately bordering on 
the street had access was that which came from a long, dark air- 
shaft. The subjoined illustration showing photographs of typi- 
cal air-shafts will give a much clearer idea of their nature than 
any description which 1 could pen (see Plate I, figs. 2, 3). Such 
shafts I found to be thoroughly representative of the kind used 
in the old-style tenement of the " Battle Row ; " and it should be 
added that their average length and height for a five-story build- 
ing was about 40 and 50 feet respectively, and the average width 
was not more than 2 feet 5 inches. When we remember that all 
the bedrooms in those houses which I visited were back-rooms, 
and that their only contact with fresh air of any kind was 
through one small window opening onto one of these air-shafts, 
we get some idea of the misery and suffering which their 
inmates must be forced to endure. And when we remember, 
too, that most of the inhabitants live in suites of three rooms 
each, with two persons to a room, measuring on an average not 
more than 11X7 feet, we get a still more vivid picture of life in 
an old-style tenement in the "Battle Row." 1 

Such is the plan and arrangement of the old-style building; 
but how about the habits and cleanliness of the tenants ? In 
many cases this is disgusting and almost beyond description. 
For instance, in two of the apartments visited the halls were 
literally deep in filth, while the bottom of the air-shafts, which 
were supposed to supply the bedrooms with fresh air, were in an 
even worse condition. I stepped inside the living-rooms, and in 
each case I found three adults and four children occupying a 
floor space 14X8 feet! All windows and doors were tightly 
closed; it was family washing day; and, as a result, the air was 
filled with steam, and close and foul beyond comprehension, 
while the temperature must have been little short of the nineties ! 

1 In most of these " shafts " the sunlight never penetrates, even at midday, below 
the fifth story. 



PLATE I. 1 







Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



AN EXISTING BLOCK OF NEW YORK TENEMENTS AND TWO TYPICAL AIR-SHAFTS, 2 FEET 
6 INCHES WIDE, 50 FEET LONG, AND 60 FEET HIGH. ABOUT THIRTY WINDOWS OPEN 
ON EACH SHAFT. 

x For these cuts the Journal is indebted to the courtesy of the Charities Review. 
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Those were cases worse than the average, I must admit, but still 
the average was bad enough. 

So this is where many thousands of human beings are reared 
every year ! How can we wonder that they are filthy and dirty, 
and that disease carries off a very large number ? None of the 
houses mentioned had any bathing arrangements, and in all 
cases the closets were down in the yard and generally in a very 
unsanitary condition. As for the poor little children, they had 
no playground whatever except the street or the close, unhealthy 
atmosphere of their own living-rooms. 

Now let us pass on to a new type of tenement house, which 
has but recently appeared in the " Battle Row" district — an old 
building remodeled. Here we naturally find a more hopeful 
state of affairs. The halls are cleaner, lighter, and more airy, 
having a large window at the back end opening on a small court, 
besides several smaller windows opening on the air-shafts. The 
rooms, too, are larger and have access to more air and light. 
As for the " shafts," these are wider, and, instead of being closed 
overhead by a skylight, as in the old style, are directly open to 
the fresh air. In general, the whole building and its inmates 
have a much more cheerful, hopeful aspect. The children are 
cleaner and better kept, and the closets are at least usable. (For 
plan and arrangement of one of these remodeled tenements, see 
Plate II, fig. 2.) There are a number of such buildings scattered 
along Sixty-third street, between First and Second avenues. 

Lastly we come to still a third type of tenement house in the 
"Battle Row" district — the "new model." It is on these splen- 
did buildings of the City and Suburban Homes Company, con- 
structed by the most skilful architects on the most improved 
plans, that I wish especially to dwell. My desire is simply to 
show that in most parts of the city of New York, and, indeed, in 
any of our large American cities, it is perfectly possible to buy 
up the ground on which old, unsanitary buildings now stand, and 
to build in their stead a model tenement of the best modern sani- 
tary type which will yield a profitable return to the investors. We 
have seen the great importance of the housing problem ; we have 
shown that many of the worst features of that problem exist, or 
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did exist a few years ago, in the "Battle Row" district in New 
York. Now let us observe how the City and Suburban Homes 
Company has met that problem in the "Battle Row," and how, 
as a result, it is slowly but surely working a reform, not alone on 
the character and morals of its own tenants, but on the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants of the whole district. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company was organized in 
1 896, with Dr. E. R. L. Gould as president and a board of directors 
composed of many of the most prominent New York business- 
men. The broad underlying principle on which the company is 
founded is the recognition that the housing problem can be 
solved only by economic methods. 1 Philanthropy alone, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gould's ideas, is powerless to do much, because the 
field is altogether too vast. Then, too, there is the ever-present 
danger that movements in which philanthropy forms a part may 
become sporadic. Time and again movements of this kind have 
been restricted to very limited areas, and as a result have realized 
but half their promise. In order to avoid this danger the com- 
pany determined to choose as its leader a man who, from his 
previous study of the question, was not only a philanthropist, 
but a man of sound business principles. And yet the housing 
problem is a sociological one, as well as a business and economic 
one. Accordingly, the new company adopted a middle policy, 
or a policy of " investment philanthropy," as Dr. Gould calls it — 
that is, a philanthropy made seductive by co-ordination with a 
reasonable commercial dividend. It does not stand for " charity " 
in the common acceptation of that term; on the other hand, getting 
the largest possible economic outcome has been equally ignored. 

Realizing that in the future an investment which has New York improved 
real estate as security is likely to command notice, dividends are limited to 5 
per cent, cumulative. Ordinary rents may yield more [and, indeed, they 
have, as we shall see presently], but whatever surplus accumulates will be 
invested for the extension of operations. The understanding which the 
company has with the public and with its stockholders is that participation in 
economic profits is limited to a fair commercial rate. 2 

1 Cf. Dr. Gould, "The Housing Problem, etc.," Municipal Affairs, March, 1899, 
p. 122. 

2 Ibid., p. 123. 
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The first distinguishing feature of the company, then, is its 
semi-philanthropic nature. 

The second distinguishing characteristic of the company is 
" popularity" — using the word " popular" in its generic signifi- 
cation. It desires to place within reach of all, other things 
being equal, a sound security ; " particularly ought the savings 
of the masses to be utilized more than they are at present for 
their direct benefit." 1 Hence its shares are limited to $10 each, 
in order that they may attract a large number of people of 
moderate means. 

The third important principle of the Suburban Homes Com- 
pany is the differentiation of its efforts in order to meet the needs 
of various classes of wage-earners. For the better classes of work- 
ing people it provides attractive suburban cottages at remarkably 
reasonable rates, the tenants being encouraged to purchase on 
the instalment plan. For the poorer classes it provides model 
tenements in the city at moderate rents. 

So much for the history and objects of one of the most inter- 
esting of private business enterprises engaged in ameliorating the 
housing conditions of the city's poor. 

The first buildings erected by the company are situated on 
the West Side of New York, on Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
streets, between Amsterdam and West End avenues. They are 
known as the Alfred Corning Clark buildings, were built by the 
well-known architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg, on the best sanitary prin- 
ciples, and contain 373 apartments of two, three, and four rooms 
each. These houses were opened for occupancy in the spring of 
1898, but, as the present paper deals with another section of New 
York city, I shall pass by any further description of the Clark 
buildings and confine my remarks to the company's other tene- 
ments on the East Side. 2 

The second set of tenement-house buildings owned by the 
Suburban Homes Company is situated on First avenue between 
Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth streets, just on the borders of the 
"Battle Row" district, and were opened to the public in April, 

1 Gould, loc. cit, 

2 For plan of the Clark buildings see Plate III, next page. 
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1900. These buildings were designed by Mr. James E. Ware, 
and are supposed to represent a slight improvement on the 
Clark houses. They contain 148 apartments of two, three, and 
four rooms, and six stores on the ground floor — the apart- 
ments renting at an average rate of about 93 cents a room per 
week. 

The contrast, as one emerges from the old-style tenement on 
the south side of Sixty-fourth street and enters the new model 
buildings on the north side of the same street, is something 
wonderful. Instead of dark, dingy, foul-smelling halls, every- 
thing is sweet and clean. The tenants, while perhaps of a trifle 
higher class than those living farther down in " Battle Row," 
are noticeable, not for their wealth, but for their cheerful, happy 
faces and for the evident pride with which they keep their little 
homes — now "homes" in very truth — neat and cosy. Indeed, 
every apartment is a complete home in itself. Every room has 
quiet, light, and air, with thorough ventilation. Staircases and 
stair walls are entirely fireproof ; walls of the first story and the 
dividing walls between each group of apartments are also fire- 
proof. Halls and stairways are well lighted and steam-heated, 
and every apartment is furnished with a gas-range and steam 
radiators. The building is divided into houses with four 
separate entrances from the street, and every such division has 
two stairways and two dumb waiters. Showers and tub-baths 
are provided free on the first floor and in the basement, besides 
which there are free laundries, also in the basement. Special 
facilities are given for drying on the roofs, while each floor is 
provided with a dust-shoot, allowing convenient disposal of ashes 
without carrying them downstairs. 

Each apartment also has certain conveniences reserved exclu- 
sively for its own occupants, such as plaster closets instead of 
wardrobes, separate water-closets constructed on the best 
modern hygienic principles, etc. 

Throughout, the latest sanitary construction of houses has 
been followed, so that Dr. Gould's new tenement buildings really 
possess most of the advantages of the modern flat, though, of 
course, on a somewhat reduced scale. 
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Regarding the character and nationality of the tenants in 
these model houses, much interest has been expressed by those 
interested in the housing problem. According to the reports of 
reliable investigators, and even of Dr. Gould himself, many of 
the lodging and tenement houses provided by European munici- 
palities have failed entirely to attract the low class of tenants 
for which they were primarily intended. But here we come to 
an important difference between the purpose underlying Dr. 
Gould's venture and that of the majority of similar enterprises, 
both public and private. The former has always contended that 
the best way to reform the tenement houses of our large cities 
as well as their tenants is not to cater at first to the lowest classes. 
On the contrary, it is best to begin with the upper strata of what 
Jacob Riis has called the " other half' of society. Providing 
for the best and most prosperous of these leaves just so much 
more room for those underneath. Beginning at the top relieves 
the pressure and prompts an upward movement all along the 
line. Accordingly, Dr. Gould and his company have purposely 
catered to the mechanics and better class of wage-earners. The 
result of this policy has been to gather together in the East Side 
buildings the better class of Germans, Bohemians, English, 
Swedish, Irish, Americans, Scotch, and Cubans. The following 
table, showing the f occupations of those tenants who had moved 
in by April 30, 1900, may be of interest : x 

Annuitant - - - - - 1 Butlers ----- 2 

Bakers ----- 2 Caretakers - 2 

Barber - - - - - 1 Carpenters 4 

Bartender 1 Chiropodist 1 

Bookkeeper - - 1 Cigarmakers 3 

Bottler ----- 1 Cigar packer 1 

Brass-worker - - 1 Clerks ----- 3 

1 By October I, 1900, when the buildings were practically filled for the first time, 
the total number of tenants had risen to over 200. Of these, 4^ per cent, came from 
below Fourteenth street, 74 per cent, from between Fourteenth and Seventieth streets, 
1 1 per cent, from above Seventieth street on Manhattan Island, 3 per cent, from the 
Bronx, 3^ per cent, from Brooklyn, and 4 per cent, from outside New York city. 
The record of tenancy also appears to have been satisfactory, 42 per cent, of all the 
tenants having been residents for more than one year, and 34 per cent, between six 
months and a year. 
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Coachmen - 


- 3 


Milliners - 


3 


Conductors ... - 


2 


Neckwear embroiderer 


1 


Delicatessen storekeeper - 


1 


Nurses ----- 


2 


Detective - 


1 


Painters - 


- 5 


Dressmaker 


1 


Pipe caulker 


1 


Drivers - 


3 


Plasterer - 


1 


Dry-goods business - 
Elevator man 


1 


Printers - 
Salesmen - 


4 

- 5 


Engineers - 


- 4 


School-teacher 


1 


Factory hands 
Fish-market man 


3 
1 


Scrub-woman 

Store matron - - - - 


1 

1 


Furniture duster 


1 


Suspender-maker 


r 


Gardener - 


j 


Tape-measure maker 


1 


Griddleman - 


1 


Tea business 


1 


Gripmen - 
Independent 
Iron -worker - 


2 

- 1 

"i 


Traveler ... - 

Upholsterer 

Waiters ... - 


1 
1 
3 


Laborer - 


1 


Watchmen 


- 2 


Laundry hands 
Literary workers 
Machinist - 


3 
- 4 

1 


Widows supported by children 
Total - 


5 
102 


Medical instrument maker - 


- 1 







During the same period the Alfred Corning Clark buildings 
seemed to have contained a distinctly lower class of tenants 
(357 in all on April 30, 1900). And of these Dr. Gould esti- 
mated that 31 per cent, were men earning but $1.50 to $1.75 
per day, while 21^ per cent, were either widows or unmarried 
women — showing that three-fourths of the total number of 
inhabitants were earning no more than the poorest unskilled 
laborer. They therefore belonged to a class of society least 
able to afford better homes, and yet they eagerly availed them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. In this connection it is also interesting to 
note that Dr. Gould informed the writer that in the new buildings 
of the company now being erected on E. Sixty -fourth street, the 
number of four-room apartments would be very much reduced. 
It appears that in the present houses the three- and two-room 
apartments filled up almost immediately, while the four-room 
ones were not all occupied for six weeks after the opening of 
the buildings, doubtless because of the increased cost of rental. 
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The company has become convinced, says the president, that, 
while it does not desire to cater to the lowest classes, its four- 
room apartments are too costly to attract the desired character 
of tenants. 1 

As to the cost of land used for purposes of " expropriation, " 
Dr. Gould expressed the opinion that it would hardly be safe 
for any private enterprise to pay more than $ 12,000 for the 
regular 25 X 100 feet New York lot. Seven thousand dollars, 
he said, had been paid by the Suburban Homes Company for its 
land on E. Sixty-fourth street. If the doctor is right in his 
advice, it is evident that it will be almost impossible for a private 
corporation to purchase sufficient land for building purposes in 
the lower portions of Manhattan Island. And yet it would seem 
that this is the very portion of the whole city which is most in 
need of radical relief for its congested population. Perhaps 
here is the chance for the municipality to step in, as has been 
done with success in many English cities. 

Another word should be said regarding the health of the 
occupants of the Gould buildings. In the East Side tenements 
the matron, Miss Geary, informed the writer that during the 
nine months of occupancy since April, 1900, there had been 
only two or three isolated cases of contagious diseases, and 
these were so well provided for, and could be so easily cut off 
from their neighbors, that the board of health had thought 
it unnecessary to remove them. In the West Side tenements 
the fourth annual report of the company states that the health 
of the tenants has been excellent, there being only two cases of 
contagious diseases during the past year. The vital statistics 
of the same buildings record thirty-six births during the year — 
thirteen boys and twenty-three girls. During the same period 
there were eleven deaths — six adults, two children, and three 
infants. 

1 Since the above was written, I learn that the new buildings on E. Sixty-fourth 
street are to contain 190 apartments. 10 of four rooms with private bath, 130 of 
three rooms, and 50 of two rooms. Plans for still another large building on the 
same street adjoining those now in construction are also contemplated, providing for 
about 290 apartments, chiefly of two rooms and three rooms each. 
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Dr. Gould alo called my attention to the necessity of provid- 
ing competent domestic management, if the model tenement 
was to be run with success. He laid special emphasis on the 
desirability of having women rent collectors. Women are able 
to use more tact in this unpleasant task than men, and at the 
same time are more competent to offer helpful advice and sug- 
gestions to the tenants. In this respect the City and Suburban 
Homes Company has been particularly fortunate in securing as a 
matron and rent collector for its East Side buildings Miss Blanche 
Geary, who was trained in London in the methods of Miss Octavia 
Hill and her associates. Out of a total of $10,782.20 due from 
rents to date, President Gould told me that Miss Geary had failed 
to collect but $22.50. In the West Side buildings, where the 
rent collecting is also in charge of a woman, the showing is hardly 
less favorable, there being to date only $143.25 bad debts out 
of a total of $26,189.73. 

As for discipline, only a very few general regulations are laid 
down for the government of the tenants — only sixteen in all. 
All occupants of the Gould buildings, however, are expected to 
obey these simple rules, and if, after several warnings delivered 
at the suggestion of the superintendent, they persist in violating 
them, they are expelled from the premises. Such severe meas- 
ures have seldom been found necessary, however, only 22 out of 
more than 373 families in the West Side tenements having been 
expelled. 

Below is a table showing length of tenancy in the various 
houses of the Clark buildings : 

SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET. 



House Number. 


Two Years and 
Over. 


Eighteen Months 
to Two Years. 


One Year to 
Eighteen 
Months. 


Total Number 
of Apartments 
in Buildings. 


Percentage of 
Tenants Living 
in Building One 

Year or Over. 


217 


4 

14 

9 

8 
8 


5 
7 
6 
6 
13 


4 
2 

I 

4 
4 


35 

41 
41 
41 
41 


37 
56 
39 
44 
61 


219 


225 


227 


233 








43 


37 


15 
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SIXTY-NINTH STREET. 



House Number. 


Two Years and 
Over. 


Eighteen Months 
to Two Years. 


One Year to 
Eighteen 
Months. 


Total Number 
of Apartments 
in Buildings. 


Percentage of 
Tenants Living 
in Building One 

Year or Over. 


214 


20 

13 
8 

15 


2 

8 
7 
9 


8 
6 
6 
3 


45 
42 

42 
45 


67 
64 
50 
60 


2l6 


2l8 


220 








56 


26 


23 







Changes of tenancy seem to occur with the greatest frequency 
during the spring and early summer months, a fair proportion of 
the heads of families being waiters, coachmen, and personal 
attendants who are employed chiefly at country homes or sea- 
side resorts during the summer. 



III. RESULTS OF GOULD'S REFORMS. 
I. FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 

The financial success of the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, especially of its large tenement houses in New York city, 
is beyond question. 

The company's balance sheet made up on April 30, 1898, at 
which date the first fiscal year of its operations ended, showed 
receipts amounting to $1,174,595.61. Of this, $1, 098, 245. 84 
represents the capital accounts of the three estates belonging to 
the company, and $76,349.77 the balance in bank. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of the receipts came from a temporary 
bank loan. On March 1, 1898, 5 per cent, interest was paid to 
shareholders upon instalments on account of subscriptions to the 
capital stock. This sum, as well as the company's general 
expenses for salaries, rent, printing and stationery, advertising, 
postage, etc.; for legal expenses, and for taxes on both real 
property and capital stock, were equitably apportioned among 
the three different estates and were included in the figures show- 
ing the capital expenditures on the various estates up to April 
30, 1900. Furthermore, when the allotment of shares was made 
in January, 1897, 5,000 shares of the par value of $10 each were 
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reserved for the benefit of those persons who might desire them, 
but who had neither underwritten nor subscribed at the public 
subscription. The object was to extend the area of interest in 
the company's operations as widely as possible. Without even 
announcing the fact that any shares remained unallotted, private 
applications made from time to time have taken all of these, 
with the exception of 193 shares which still remain unallotted. 
The company's balance sheets for the years ending April, 
1899 and 1900, as they show well its growth and prosperity, are 
given below : 





April 30, 1899. 


April 30, 1900. 


Increase. 


Total assets 


#1,491,504.22 

1,491,504.22 

13,785.22 


#1,739,925.52 

1,739,925.52 

20,883.98 


#248,421.30 

248,421.30 

7,098.65 


Total liabilities 


Profit and loss 





In 1899 a dividend of 2 per cent, was paid and charged to 
profit and loss account on December 1, 1898, out of the net 
earnings of the company up to October 31, 1898 (=$20,000). 

In 1900 a dividend of 1^ per cent, on the capital stock, 
amounting to $17,500, was paid on December 4, 1899, out of 
net earnings for the six months ending October 31, 1899, and 
charged to profit and loss account. Later a further dividend of 
1 2^ per cent, was declared and ordered paid on May 9, 1900, 
thus making a total of 3^ per cent, in dividends paid during 
the fiscal year ending April, 1900. 1 The net income for the 
year on the Clark buildings was $19,266.58, representing 6.10 
per cent per annum on the amount of capital stock invested in 
that estate. The following items may also be of interest : 

None 

17 

$2,541.25 

4.56 



Average weekly vacancies of stores 
Average weekly vacancies of apartments 
Aggregate loss from vacancies during year 
Percentage of loss from vacancies during year 



Aggregate loss from irrevocable arrears 
Percentage of loss from irrevocable arrears 



$394.3«> 
0.71 



I The dividend the previous year was 3 per cent. That during the following 
year ending April 30, 1 901, according to the fifth annual report just received, was 4 
per cent. 
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II. EFFECT ON THE TENANTS INHABITING THE " MODEL" BUILDINGS. 

Both Dr. Gould and Miss Geary boldly assert that the effect 
of the healthy, cheerful environment of the new tenement house 
on E. Sixty-fourth street has been most marked. 

In the first place, this was seen in their improved sanitary 
standards. Thus when a new tenant arrived and ventured to 
put in practice any of his old habits of uncleanness or care- 
lessness, he was invariably frowned down by the old residents 
who had learned better. In other words, the new surroundings 
had developed an unwritten, but a far higher and more effective 
sanitary standard among the tenants than any which they had 
known before. 

In the second place, the wholesome effect of the new sur- 
roundings on the tenants was seen in the development of a more 
united family life. And anyone who has studied the causes of 
immorality knows how much of it is due to this very absence of 
a high standard of domestic union. Whereas under the old 
system of herding many individuals of different sexes into the 
same room moral purity and decency had become almost 
impossible, now under the new and better mode of life a large 
measure of this danger was removed. 

In the third place, a marked improvement in the health of 
the tenants was noticeable. The dangers of disease and sickness 
are, of course, much lessened under a proper sanitary environ- 
ment (see p. 352). 

III. EFFECT ON THE " BATTLE ROW" DISTRICT. 

The most noticeable improvement in the " Battle Row" 
district which is clearly traceable to the stimulating effect of 
Dr. Gould's model tenements is the building of better houses 
by outside parties. This is the natural and almost inevitable 
result of competition. Just as soon as good housing is found to 
pay better than bad housing, because of the higher standard 
stimulated by the former among the tenants, then we may logi- 
cally hope for a rapid improvement. Thus the remodeled houses 
on Sixty-third street, between First and Second avenues, as well 
as several entirely new tenements, notably those on Sixty-second 
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street just west of First avenue, have all come into existence 
since Dr. Gould's buildings were opened. 

Another noticeable improvement in the " Battle Row" 
region, undoubtedly due to the contact of neighbors with the 
new model tenements and their occupants, is in the better sani- 
tary conditions which prevail generally. For example, Miss 
Geary told me that many of the neighboring halls and courts 
had recently been cleaned and repaired. There was also less 
rubbish on the fire escapes, and fewer clothes were seen hanging 
in the air-shafts to block up what little fresh air does actually 
penetrate those deep " wells" ! These are little matters, to be 
sure, but they all show an evident rise in the sanitary standards 
of " Battle Row." 

IV. CONCLUSIONS. 

In the foregoing paper I have not attempted to go into even 
a brief account of the many proposed methods of tenement- 
house reform. I have simply confined my remarks to showing, 
first the importance of the housing problem because of its vital 
effect on the character and health of our citizens, and secondly 
the remedies which have been applied to this evil in a cer- 
tain district in New York city. The question of municipal 
versus private ownership of " model" tenement houses I have 
scarcely touched upon, except in so far as the undoubted suc- 
cess of the City and Suburban Homes Company as a private 
enterprise bears upon this phase of the problem. Neither have I 
attempted to show the importance of proper sanitary and build- 
ing laws or of the right of expropriation of property by the city 
government in dealing with the proper housing of the poor. The 
value and necessity of such laws have been taken for granted, as 
any adequate discussion of them would take me beyond the limits 
of the present paper. My conclusions, therefore, are valuable 
only in so far as they are based on an observation of the actual 
effect which the Gould model tenements have already had, both 
upon their own inhabitants and upon those of the immediate 
neighborhood. 

However, I trust enough has already been written to show : 
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1. That a private company with moderate capital, with semi- 
philanthropic motives, and run on sound business principles, can 
profitably undertake the improved housing of the poor. 

2. That such a company, when once firmly established, has 
a tremendous influence for good, not alone by raising the moral 
and physical standard of its own tenants, but, by sheer force of 
business competition, compelling a higher standard of living in 
the whole neighborhood. 

But if it be answered that the field of my observations has 
been too limited to justify such sweeping conclusions, I would 
merely point to similar results which have been achieved in 
Europe and America under similar conditions. Take, for exam- 
ple, the careful investigations carried on by Dr. Gould, both in 
this country and abroad, in which he shows that of all the large 
companies throughout Europe and the United States which have 
been formed for improving the housing conditions of the poor, 
86 per cent, earned clear profits, 6 per cent, earned a savings- 
bank rate of interest, while only 6 per cent, were actually 
unsuccessful. Such figures are not by any means conclusive in 
themselves, but, coupled with the actual results which have been 
achieved by the City and Suburban Homes Company in New 
York, go far to justify us in adding a third conclusion : 

3. That, while the housing problem is one of the most impor- 
tant social problems of the present day, we have every reason to 
hope and believe that at least a partial reform may be worked 
out on the lines indicated in the present paper. 

Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
Harvard University. 



